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The success of the trust combinations among the manu- 
facturers has been so marked that the wholesale merchants 
are heading the same way. We hear that prominent dry 
goods firms in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Boston have entered into a “gentlemen’s agreement,” and 
the first step to be taken, if the New York papers have the 
right of it, is to discontinue the practice of dating ahead 
bills to retailers. Itis reasonable to infer also that the num- 


ber of salesmen will either be cut down or their commis- 
sions reduced. ‘There is another notable combination on 
foot in the northwest. The.Standard Oil people are absorb- 
ing interests around the head of Lake Superior. They now 
control the American Steel Barge company, the Minnesota 
Iron company, the Iron Range railroad company, the Minne- 
sota Steamship company, the Illinois Steel company and 
other business corporations in that section. The combina- 
tion is in a position to fix the lake freights and control the 
mines on the Vermillion range and also the New Mezaba 
mines. The Standard Oil, in other words, is now able to 
work its own iron mines, ship the ore over its roads to ter- 
minal points of its own, make it into plates at its own mills, 
construct its own vessels from these plates at its own yards, 
and in general snap its finger at any rivalry on Lake 
Superior. ‘This crushes financially weaker concerns, leads 
to a reduction of the number of employees, if not to a re- 
duction of wages, and yet with all this cheapening of the 
cost of production, the consuming public will not get any 
benefit worth the mention. Members of the Standard Oil 
combination contribute to the campaign funds of both the 
old parties, which are pledged to the shibboleth of “ free ” 
competition. The capitalists are beginaing to foreclose 
their mortgages on the American people. 


State Life Insurance versus Pension Plans. 


There is a great deal of discussion of the German system 
of state insurance for workingmen. In France they are 
copying it and in England it is under serious debate as a 
practicable and proper measure. American papers and 
magazines are beginning to take up the subject and ina 
tentative manner to consider its merits. 

The objection to the German system and to all its 
modifications is that it is a class system, recognizing work- 
ingmen as a grade of citizens to be distinguished from other 
grades as an object of public patronage. 

The German and other plans fur workingmen’s insurance 
are therefore largely charitable or quasi-charitable in 
character. The fund which supplies the insurance is only 
furnished in part by the workingmen. The state treasury 
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supplies a fixed portion of it and employers are required to 
supply another portion. The benefit of the insurance under 
this system is restricted to those who are technically work- 
ingmen, that is wage-receivers in distinction from salary re- 
ceivers, a seemingly vague but clearly recognized difference. 
Practically one must wear the workman’s blouse and over- 
alls all his life to be entitled to the pension. It is taken 
for granted that the social grades above the workingmen can 
provide for themselves and do not need state assistance. 
The system is one calculated to emphasize and perpetuate 
class distinctions. 

There is at present no room or admissibility for such a 
class system in America. 
but is not yet acknowledged and, God helping, before it 
shall have had time to gain acceptance among-as, we shall 
have put an end to classes forever by the establishment of 
nationalism. 

Meanwhile, however, there is great need for some sort of 
insurance system which shall, without recognizing classes, 
furnish the cheapest possible sort of safe provision for old 
age and the support of families after the death of bread- 
winners. This provisior can, for the present, best be found 
in state life insurance, which, on a strictly business basis 
(and the whole scheme of nationalism is on a strictly busi- 
ness basis) will bring absolutely safe insurance within the 
reach of all insurable persons at one third what private 
companies now charge. 

The American workingman should, and we believe will, 
demand his rights not-as a member of a class but as a mem- 
ber of the nation, not as a workingman but as a citizen. 

‘The private life insurance companies, here as well as in 
Europe and Great Britian, would like nothing better than 
to get the public interested in these public charitable pen- 
sion schemes, which would brand cheap insurance.as an 
elemosynary sort of thing, not at all in the same category 
with sound business. This, however, cannot be permitted. 
Cheap life insurance is good business and need not depend 
on state aid or special favors of any sort. 

Let us have state life insurance. Let us have insurance 
that will be at once sure and cheap instead of the article 
furnished by the private insurance companies which is at 
once dear and doubtful. 


The Prohibitionist Circular against Public Management of 
the Liquor Traffic. 


Ignatius Donnelly, people’s party candidate for governor 
of Minnesota, is making prominent in his campaign the 
advocacy of the state control of the liquor traffic, which 
has been adopted as an issue by the people’s party in many 
western states, as well as in Massachusetts and Ohio. The 
plan is the one originally proposed in this state and ad- 
vocated by us for a year and a half past. Our readers 
are familiar with its details, stated better than anywhere 
else, perhaps, in the Massachusetts people’s party platform 
for this year, as follows: 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem hes in the 
elimination of the element of profit, and therefore demand that the 
sale of liquor shall be exclusively carried on by the states at cost, 
through salaried officials in such municipalities as shall apply for 
such agencies, and that the national government regulate the 


importation, manufacture and transportation of all intoxicants so 
as to protect the states in their exclusive sale of the same. 


There could be no better test of the sincerity of the tem- 


The class idea is growiag here | 


perance professions of prohibitionists than the reception 
they give to this proposition. The man who is a temper- 
ance man first and a prohibitionist only for the sake of 
temperance, welcomes a plan which, while not accomplish- 
ing all he wishes it were possible to accomplish, promises 
to do so much to abate the grosser evils of intemperance, 
while leaving the field still open for the advocacy of more 
radical measures as public opinion may ripen for them. 

The “ professional prohibitionists,” on the other hand, who 
are more interested in the party than its purpose, and more 
devoted to means than ends, view the proposal of state 
liquor monupoly with alarm, as threatening to diminish 
their influence and importance and draw away the rank 
and file of their followers. 

The prohibition committee of Minnesota, fearing the 
popularity of the new idea, have issued a pamphlet review- 
ing the argument in favor of state control, and attempting 
a reply to it under five points, which we propose briefly to 
consider. 

The first point is that.“no government has the right 
either to permit or to conduct a business, the inevitable 
results of which are to make good men bad and bad men 
worse. The government cannot rightfully engage in a 
traffic certain to continue the degradation of the degraded, 
and likely to accomplish the downfall of the decent. No 
amount of expediency can justify the government in either 
remaining or becoming a party to the debauchery of its 
own citizens.” ; 

With all due respect to the authors of the circular, this 
is sad rubbish. In its application to public management of 


; the liquor traffic, it means that the state governments have 


no right to change for the ‘better their present method of 
handling the business unless they utterly prohibit it. The 
state governments are at present, through the system of 
licenses, in partnership with the liquor business, and derive 
a revenue from it. For this they are bitterly denounced 
by the prohibitionists, while the abuses of the saloons, the 
partners of the state governments in the business, ery aloud 
to heaven. It is now propcsed that the state governments 
reform both these abuses: (1) by abandoning all revenue 
from the business; (2) by substituting responsible agents 
for their former partners, the saloon-keepers. Hereupon 
come forward certain of the very prohibitionists who have 
been so bitterly denouncing the very evils to be abolished, 
and declare that the governments must not make these 
changes, however great their merit, but must leave things 
just as: they are, unless and until the people are ripe for 
total prohibition, which they are ready to admit is not a 
date in sight. 

We do not wish to be uncharitable, but we have difficulty 
in believing in the honesty of men who oppose practical 
reform with an argument like this, while at the same time 
claiming to be animated by public spirit. 

The second point made by the prohibition circular under 
consideration is that “The odium now resting upon the 
liquor traffic in all its departments is of inestimable value 
to the cause of reform, dnd furnishes a mighty means of 
restraint. Nationalize the liquor traffic and you cover it 
with a mantle of decency and array it in a cloak of eminent 
respectability.” 

We would suggest that the rum-hole maintained as a 
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terrible example is a high price to pay for a reform text. 

We beg our readers for a moment to consider the moral 
obtuseness implied in this cool proposition to permit the 
present enormous unnecessary evils of the liquor traffic 
(abuses which public management would eliminate) to 
continue, in order that the abuses of the business may be 
as shocking as possible. What shall be said of professedly 
Christian men who argue that sales to minors should go on, 
drunken men be permitted to stupefy themselves, all re- 
strictive statutes be broken, the vilest adulterations per- 
mitted to add their brain-maddening poison to the normal 
effects of alcohol, and every incitement to intemperance 
continue to be offered which the greed of the dealer can 
suggest, all for the end that the prohibition orator may be 
kept supplied with terrible pictures. Was there ever a 
plea for doing evil that good may come, offered on a larger 
scale ? 

The third point made by the circular is that if the liquor 
traffic were made a public business conducted by public 
officials, it would become perverted for political ends and 
all the proposed guards and restrictions be presently aban- 
doned in order to pander to the drunken vote. In reply, 
we ask, is it not a matter of fact that the political parties 
are now in close alliance with the saloon interest? Is not 
the fact of this alliance and of the defeat and non-enforce- 
ment as a result of it, of prohibitory and restrictive legis- 
lation, a constant theme of prohibition orators? Is not 
the influence of the saloon in politics their great cry, and 
if they do not exaggerate that influence, can we imagine 
any state of things that could possibly be worse in that 
way ? On the contrary, would not direct responsibility, 
which would be placed upon the administration for any 
abuses of the liquor traffic under the public management 
system, be the strongest possible inducement*with politi- 
cians to see that their administration made.a good record, 
lest the other side should make a point against them? It 
seems to us that this argument in the mouths of prohibi- 
tionists is a boomerang. “The saloon in politics” is their 
great grievance, and public management offers the only 
way to get it out. Of course with every proposition for 
public control of a business made by nationalists or the 
people’s party, there is implied the organization of the 
employees under a classified civil service out of the reach 
of politicians. 

The fourth point offered by the circular is a very funny 
one to be made by prohibitionists, namely, that any laws 
that might be enacted under public management to prevent 
private parties from getting hold of liquor and selling or 
giving it away, would necessarily be failures, and therefore 
that groggeries would keep right on as now. This argu- 
ment, if true, would cut the ground completely out from 
under the whole prohibitory case, which is based upon the 
theory that legislation against liquor selling can be en- 
forced. Trusting that the authors of the circular will 
think this over at their leisure, we would suggest that 
with the distilleries and breweries (as proposed) put under 
a national inspection system to prevént sales to any but 
state authories (in states adopting public management), it 
is extremely difficult to see where private sellers would be 
able to obtain stock sufficient to carry on any business, 
Certainly it would be infinitely more difficult than now 
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with wholsalers everywhere eager to sell in any quantity 
to anybody. 

The fifth and last point of the circular is that public 
management would not be constitutional. There certainly 
could be no conflict with the federal constitution because 
nothing is asked of the general government except a statute 
directing the transportation and delivery of liquors only to 
state agencies. A statute embracing this principle has 
long been demanded by prohibitionists. As to the states, 
if the constitutions of any of them be inconsistent with 
public management, their amendment would be an easy 
matter. Prohibitionists certainly ought not to baulk at 
constitutional amendments, which have been one of their 
chief demands. 


The Critical Situation in France. 


The labor troubles at the coal mining and glass manu- 
facturing town of Carmaux in France have developed a 
crisis which has attracted general attention. It seems that 
Carmaux, like many other French municipalities, is wholly 
in the hands of the socialists, who elect all the officials. 
The strike arose over the case of the socialist mayor, who 
is also a coal miner. On the charge that he neglected his 
work in order to attend to his official duties, he was dis- 
charged by the mine owners. His fellow workmen, how- 
ever, declared that his discharge was an attempt to dis- 
criminate against workingmen as officials, and practically 
meant that miners going into politics would be discharged. 
They accordingly demanded his reinstatement and con- 
tinued employment in the mines, and this being refused, a 
strike was declared. 

The surplus of the unemployed being as great in France 
as it is in all other countries enjoying the blessings of the 
competitive system, the mine owners would nave found it 
very easy to fill the places of the striking miners, but the 
latter organized patrols, and by threats and force have 
prevented new men from taking their places. This has 
beeu going on now for some weeks. The local police being 
entirely in sympathy with the miners and indeed under 
orders of the discharged .mayor, the mine-owners have 
appealed to the government for protection, and troops have 
been ordered to the place. They have not, however, done 
anything to protect the mine-owners or to interfere with 
the action of the strikers who continue to use force to pre- 
vent new men from taking their places. 

It is asserted and indeed is highly probable that the 
inaction of the troops is due to the fear the government 
has that a collision with the populace might start some- 
thing like a general socialistic insurrection all over France. 

That the working classes are nearly ready for such an 
outbreak has been intimated by the news from France for 
some time past. It is stated, indeed, that the workiag 
class population in that country is so generally tinged with 
socialism, that the-workman’s blouse and overalls might 
almost be considered a socialistic uniform. 

Unfortunately the more prevalent type of socialism in 
France is of. the anarchistiv rather than the collectivist 
type, and while the sympathies of social reformers would 
naturally be excited by any revolt of the masses against 
the present brutal economic system, the specific form the 
socialistic insurrection would take in France might be 
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lamentable. It has been intimated that in case of a 
general outbreak, not only Paris, but Lyons, Marseilles 
end other great manufacturing towns would set up as 
independent industrial communes and this sort of political 
disintegration in the interest of complete local autonomy 
would mark the course of the revolt. It is needless to say 
that this is not the program of state socialism and still 
less of nationalism, and we should look to its issue with 
quite as much of apprehension as of hope. Whatever of 
benefit there might be in its effects would result from its 
spirit rather than its method. 

In this sense it may be said that all popular uprisings 
against the present economic system, however mistaken the 
program, cannot fail to do some good in so far as they help 
to awaken the apathetic to the imminence of a social crisis 
and thus lend weight to the propaganda of a radical in- 
dustrial reorganization by constitutional methods. 

The situation at Carmaux may have come to a crisis 
before these words are read, but it would not be strange if 
the government, considering the gravity of the case, should 
postpone decisive action till the meeting of the French 
parliament on the 18th inst. 

As another straw indicating the growing socialistic tide 


in Europe may be noted the fact that in Italy, in the cities 
of Milan and Turin, instead of nominating 16 candidates 
for parliament as at the last election, the socialists this 
year feel strong enough to nominate 60, contesting every 
seat. 

To speak with all seriousness, the man is a fool who, 
whether in Europe or America, does not recognize that the 
next few years are certain to see a great social upheaval, a 
demand not to be resisted, on the part of the disinherited 
masses for an equal share with the hitherto fortunate few 
in all the good things of earth. 

The only question is whether the great change shall 
proceed by constitutional methods toward the rational 
solution of nationalism, or by a sudden and violent revolu- 
tion ending no one knows where. 


A PUBLIC DEFENDER IN THE COURTS. 


To the Editor of The New Nation : 

From among the many suggestions which you have sub- 
mitted to the people for the more Christian government of 
the state, I consider your proposition that there be a 
public defender as well as a public prosecutor, the two 
working in accord, as one which should be urged to its 
adoption. The following paragraphs taken from a Boston 
paper of recent date are instructive : 

_It was not a particularly interesting day of inquiry, and the most 
important feature developed by it was the fact that the defense will 
make a hard fight to secure all the evidence the government has, 
and also the fact that the government will endeavor to keep from 
the defence its choicest points. 

It has been noticeable during the progress of the hearing that the 
government witnesses were not sworn together, a rule usually 
carried out. This plan was followed, it is supposed, in order to 
prevent the defense from knowing the names of the persons who are 
to testify for the commonwealth. i 

A young woman is on trial charged with the most ter- 
rible of crimes. A number of intelligent and presumably 
honorable men are employed to search out and sift the 
evidence. A plain citizen would suppose that, actuated by 
the commonest feelings of humanity, the prosecution would 
give to the defense all its points, that there might be time 
and opportunity to subject them to the carefulest scrutiny 
in defence of possible innocence; and that the defense 
would proceed in a like open manner to the end that jus- 
tice might not miscarry. S. SHERMAN. 

Roxbury, September, 1892. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE WORLD. 


For I dipt into the future far as human eye can see, — 
Saw the vision of the world and all the wonder that would be. 


Till the war-drum throbbed no longer and the battle flags were furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe 
And the kindly earth shall slumber lapt in universal law. 


For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns, 


TENNYSON. 


ADDRESS OF THE PEOPLE’S PARTY COM- 
MITTEE OF DANVERS 


To the Voters of Danvers, Mass.: 

The people’s party is entitled to careful and favorable 
attention for the reasons that it promises to better con- 
ditions and presents a definite plan to do so. On the 
contrary, the republican and democratic parties with an 
unsatisfactory and unimproving state of social affairs before 
them, and a widespread belief among the people that im- 
provement is possible, have nothing to offer that monopoly 
fears or the people hope for. After more than 100 years 
of American experience, the republican party has evolved 
and put into operation a scheme for which their own claim 
is but $3.00 a year gain to the wage-earner, which is offset 
by a like increase of cost in taxation; while the democratic 
party opposes them with a free trade platform, which it 
does not dare to maintain, but claims is to be interpreted 
by contraries like a dream. The force bill question is only 
as to which party shall steal the vote of the South. The 
choice the old parties give us on the financial question is, 
whether we shall change from bad to worse. ; 

These are the threadbare and puerile things out of which 
old political party leaders manufacture issue to divide the 
people, avd to keep their minds from the remedies for 
inadequate, inequitable and vicious present systems. The 
only real excuse either has for existence is that the other 
lives. The fourth party in the field, the prohibitory party, 
is entitled to respect because of its moral purpose; but 
while intemperance is the cause of occasional pauperism 
and crime, poverty-is the prolific parent of the whole range 
The people’s party has 
therefore organized to establish justice and prosperity. 
Unjust laws have given special privileges to various trusts 
and combines, so that what industry has created monopoly 
has manipulated for itself, and thus today 31,000 persons 
own one half the property of this country, and are daily 
increasing the share they take of what the remaining 
64,000,000 produce. 

Who throws his ballot away ? the man who protests by 
voting for Weaver and the whole people’s party ticket, or 
he who votes for any part of either the republican or demo- 
cratic ticket and thus signifies assent to past and consent 
to future robbery ? If any are entitled to the good things 
of earth, they who create them are. If any earn the con- 
tempt of their fellows, it is they who not only tamely 
submit to robbery, but willingly assist in the ceremony. 
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Yet we have seen within a few days many of the more 
than 40 ex-shoe manufacturers of this town, who have 
fallen by the wayside, not always from lack of integrity 
and ability, cheer for the system which ruined them. We 
have seen shoemakers whose families go every day without 
many needed things the husbands and fathers would be 
glad to give if they could, smile approval on oratorical 
fireworks which they didn’t remember were burned at their 
expense. We have seen the storekeeper clap his hands at 
the praise of prosperity which does not exist, and which he 
would know did not exist if he would compare what he 
now sells to his customers with what he might if they 
had plenty of money in their pockets. 

No man will deny that as population increases, the vol- 
ume of money should also increase ; yet today we have no 
more currency for our 64,000,000 people than we had for 
25,000,000 in the North at the close of the war. If we had 
only enough then, the volume should be more than twice 
the sum now. In addition we should have more now per 
capita, because increasing civilization multiplies our indi- 
vidual needs, the demand for money being always equal to 
the sum of the demand for all commodities. The luxuries 
of the past are the necessities of today, and the luxuries of 
today will be the necessities of tomorrow. When the 
volume of currency does not keep pace with increasing 
population and needs it is in effect a contracting currency, 
which means falling prices. Falling prices means failure 
to the business man, because then his .nanufactured product 
often brings no more in the market than he paid for the 
raw material, and he has lost the cost of manufacturing. 
If he put up his property as collateral for a portion of its 
value in borrowed money on which to do business, he finds 
at settling that its market value has decreased and the 
money lender is the gainer to that extent and often takes 
the whole collateral. Thus the changing values because of 
contracted volume of currency, has cost him what he paid 
for manufacturing, and the margin he held in the property 
with which he went into businesss. The money lender 
waits until the turn of the money tide which his class 
manipulates, and sells the property for the increased value, 
aud thus millionaires are made at the producer’s expense. 
When a millionaire is thus made, the republican and demo- 
cratic politicians, who all work for this system, because the 
millionaires are liberal with campaign funds, are astonished 
that 9,999 other men do not realize that the law of average 
thus gives them $1,000 each, and that they are therefore 
enjoying a share of the wonderful prosperity there is lying 
around loose. Of course if the margin of profit is lost to 
the manufacturer or he is forced out of business altogether 
by the consequent bankruptcy, then the wages of labor are 
reduced or lost. Isn’t that a beautiful system for intelli- 
gent merchants, mechanics and manufacturets to fight for ? 
Is it any wonder that the farmers of the West have kicked 
over the traces, that grown up men will no longer carry 
republican torches in Danvers, and that rotten eggs con- 
stitute the only remaining argument for southern demo- 
crats. 

Lacking sufficient money to do business under present 
conditions, the volume of currency is eked out by a system 
of credits, so that about 94 per cent of our financial tran- 
sactions are in various forms of indebtedness, ‘he larger 


this proportion the easier for the money changers to 
manipulate alternations of financial conditions. The prime 
factor of such a method is necessarily confidence, of which 
we have all heard so much, 94 per cent confidence to 6 per 
cent. assets! A breath sets the whole panic machine at 
work, $94 of credit all rush for the $6 on which they are 
based, there is not enough to go around, values fall, property 
is sacrificed, business men fail, labor is out of employ, and 
the 31,000 plutocrats add to their possessions ; and because 
they are richer we are told in the next campaign that we 
are prosperous. 

What.is the remedy? We answer, the platform of the 
people’s party, which proposes to nationalize the money, 
the railroads, and one after another all the monopolies of 
public needs aud conveniences, just as the government has 
nationalized the post office system, just as a thousand 
municipalities have’ nationalized their water-works, and 
just as Danvers has nationalized its water and electric 
lighting. Issue money in sufficient volume that it cannot 
be cornered or manipulated by any private corporations ; 
issue it instead of taxing the people for government ex- 
penses and public improvement; issue it to buy the rail- 
roads, telegraphs, telephones ; issue it direct to the people 
at a nominal interest, instead of paying the banks to issue 
it at a high rate ; issue it if necessary to such an amount 
that there will be a dollar of money for every dollar of 
credit seeking for it, instead of 6 cents as now. Let the 
people own what the government pays for. With govern- 


ment ownership of railroads alone, we would save hundreds 


of millions of interest now paid on their account annually. 
We would have better treatment and lower rates. We 
would earn enough at lower rates to pay the ordinary 
government expenses, and 1,000,000 railroad employees 
would have government instead of corporation wages. 
That means almost double what they now receive. It 
means also that their wants would be increased correspond- 
ingly. Their increased demand would mean a larger 
market for other mechanics to fill. Increasing demand for 
labor, and money in every way plenty, means higher wages 
all around, and a consequent real prosperity,—the diffu- 
sion to all, not accumulation by the few. 


Danvers CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE. 


TRADE UNIONS AND POLITICS. 


An American writes as follows from Pirzus, which is 
the seaport of Athens, Greece: “The day is close at hand 
when to deny that there existed great labor organizations 
here in early times will be to confess gross ignorance. All 
over the country, far and near, the tradesmen and laborers, 
and often the slaves, had self-help organizations. At 
Rhodes, not far from here, there was a union of ox drivers, 
one of barn or granary keepers, and one of tanners. I have 
read their inscriptions. Maspero,*the Egyptologist, has 
unearthed and published a strike of the Egyptian masons 
for bread; and it appears that they won. It was in Pha- 
raoh’s time. The men broke loose in a great and threaten- 
ing mob, and after about a month forced the king to grant - 
their demands. A fragment of this hieroglyph is in the 
Athens museum. In a word, it became a political affair, 
for they marched straight up ta the source of power and 
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demanded and enforced the attainment of their object’ 
They made no second-hand work of it, but dealt straight. 
It was political. But this is an Egyptian affair. So far as 
I know, the Greeks never thought of, any power so high as 
government, but were content to restrict themselves to the 
plan still adhered to by modern trade unions. 

“T see in this a very reliable proof that all our talk about 
progress among workingmen who do nothing but organize 
on an empty and futile strike basis, without trying to win 
any political foothold, is slow if not fruitless. Some of 
the shrewdest, sharpest men, for instance, in the United 
States are in trade unions. Often they are branded by the 
great industrial monopolies as dangerous law-breakers, and 
even now some of them are under arrest as murderers; but 
I find everywhere I wander that they have the sympathy of 
all pure-minded public, high and low, for what they did. 
Even under their trying ordeal they are evincing business 
qualifications superior to those of their employers and 
persecutors. Yet these men can allow of no step higher 
than the rules and by-laws of their brotherhoods, and ob- 
stinately condemn political action, which alone makes men 
acknowledged as equals in the scale of citizenship. Hunt 
the world over, you will find that wherever men fail to do 
this, they are rated in the second class. The coming cry is: 
‘Walk up, gentlemen, to the first class, and be men.’ The 
same social grades existed here at the time these inscrip- 
tions were chiseled out. ‘The men had abilities, many of 
a superior order; but they were always rated down be- 
cause they had no political foothold. They had among 
them magnificent people. We know that Socrates, Ais- 
chines, Praxiteles, representing philosophy, oratory, and 
art of the highest order, some of it eclipsing anything the 
world has since produced, were members of the -brother- 
hoods. We know that Aspasia, Phryne, Hypatia, repre- 
senting wise counsels, beauty, persuasion, were also 
members. All adored God at the shrines and matroons of 
Demeter, Sabazios, Osiris. Much the same thing can be 
said of our vwn brotherhoods. They have their men and 
women of genius, managing powers, fine address, and 
religious virtue. But, alas! like the good men and women 
of old, it is strike, strike and turmoil, while the eternal cry 
is for numbers, influence, and mutual aid at second hand. 
No politics allowed. No budging from the tenets of these 
ancient organs and their agents. | 

“Because Demosthenes and Cimon, who gréw opulent on 
the drudgery of their slaves, advised workingmen against 
political action, taught them submissiveness to their lot, 
and guffawed them into believing that politics was too 
enobling and godlike for beings of their lowly estate, 
the organizations never dared think of stepping a rung 
higher up the ladder of manhood. When I see this from 
my far-off perch, I ask myself: ‘Verily, is not this the 
superstition which today keeps our unions aloof from their 
legitimate political duties? Is it, after all, not the effect of 
an immemorial habit; a veritable superstition, which, 
incubus-like, broods and sits, or flaps with its clammy. 
wings over the bedizened doubts of moderns, almost: per- 
suaded to be men?’ The ancient poor man was informed 
at the dagger’s point and the threat of his god’s disfavor, 
not to demand foi himself either political rights or the 
control over industries which his own labors woved, and 


morally lofty and elegant. 


being ignorant and superstitious, living in ignorant and 
superstitious days, he must be excused. But the dagger 
and the threat of God’s disfavor have disappeared. In all 
my researches I fail to find proof that these Greek trade 
unionists ever got one step above the point where I now 
find them, and where I now find my countrymen at home. 

“Eivery author, Plato included, ranked political action as 
A citizen could vote, but he 
must be both too high-minded and high-blooded to be a 
member of such a brotherhood. This drew a line between 
citizens and commons. Manhood rested on the honor — 
that is, in the ballot and its deprivation was social degra- 
dation. Today this blood-line is outgrown, leaving the 
anomaly of,the most aggressive and valuable brotherhoods 
still clinging to a moss-grown habit against independent 
political work, as if unable to lift themselves above the 
prejudices of an ancient superstition. What else prevents 
trade unions from joining the new political organization 
and thus casting a half million votes toward aiding the 
election of candidates who are the bold standard-bearers of 
a great third party? ” 


POWDERLY ON RADICAL REFORM. 

T. V. Powderly in thé Journal of Knights of Labor says: 
“ At the last session of the Pennsylvania Legislative conven- 
tion I was considered a nuisance and a crank because I so 
tenaciously held to the opinion that through a constitutional 
convention lay the only path to honest legislation. I en- 
deavored to secure the aid of a member, who was also a 
member of the Legislature. He could not give one moment 
to the consideration of the measure; he was intent on 
having that convention indorse a “cow bill” which he had 
before the Legislature. His “cow bill” was intended to 
pay damages to the owners of cows that might be killed or 
damaged on railroads‘ He never stopped to consider that 
if the railroads were owned by the government there would 
be no necessity for his bill, for it would be to the interest 
of the people to fence every rod of track in the country, 
and the earnings of the railroads would be sufficient to pay 
for the fences, since they would not be devoted to payment 
of dividends on watered stock. He stuck fast to his “cow 
bill,” sacrificed everything else in order to make himself 
solid with his constituency and keep his own (and not the 
railroad) fences in repair. His constituents knew nothing 
of his intentions ; they had not given a moment’s considera- 
tion to his bovine measure and paid not the slightest atten- 
tion to him. He has received a nomination again, and, 
although I have not seen or heard of him on the stump, I 
have no doubt but that he is waving, not the bloody shirt, 
but a cow hide as the solid plank in his platform: He is 
an honest man and a good one, but is it not soul-sickening 
to think that we cannot get men who will strike with might 
and main at the root of the evil which dmushes men, women 
and children as well as cows? ” 


THE CALIFORNIA EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AGAIN. 


The New Nation recently printed an abstract of the 
annual speech of President Davis of the board of manu- 
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facturers and employers in California in which he congratu- 
lated the association that by united effort the employers of 
the state had beaten the trade unions in all the contests of 
the year. The employers, upon the other hand, are at logger- 
heads with the railroad companies. “The same body of 
men,” writes Sophie E. Carlton .in a letter printed in a 
California paper, “under the name of Manufacturers’ and 
Employers’ association, affirm a certain principle, which 
they immediately proceed to deny, under the name of Traffic 
association. In other words, the Traffic association bears 
the same relation to the Railroad corporation that the 
trades unions bear to the Manufacturers’ association. The 
objects, the ends, the means, are identical. As manufac- 
turers they claim the right to clutch the throats of the pro- 
ducers of their goods; as trafficers they deny the right of 
the transporters of the same to clutch their own throat. 
For the employer to tell the employee that if his conditions 
do not suit him he is at liberty to quit work, when to quit 
work means starvation, when work is no longer to be had 
on better terms, is precisely the same as for the railroad 
company to tell him that if he does not like the company’s 
rates of transportation for his goods he is at liberty to carry 
them on his back or to leave them in his store. The rail- 
road company, by combination with other railroad com- 
panies and with shipping companies, has obtained the same 
control of competitive points over trade that Mr. Davis 
congratulates his fellow-merchants of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation on having obtained over the employees’ unions. 
One would think that such an object lesson as the railroad 
would have sufficed to give the merchants, whether as indi- 
viduals or/associates, a kecuer appreciation of inter-depend- 
ence, and a finer conception of equitable reciprocity. But 
the lesson will have to be learned, at what cost will be 
largely for the corporation and for the association to deter- 
mine.” 


TWO ADVOCATES OF COMPETITION ON 
TRUSTS AND COMBINES. 


The Boston Herald does not know how to break the 
Reading coal combine. It thus closes an editorial upon 
this subject: “Whether this abuse can be corrected by re- 
pealing the charter of one of the offending roads, which is 
the action recommended by the New York Senate commit- 
tee, remains to be seen. The law’s delays in cases of this 
kind are exceedingly unfortunate, for in the interval the 
offending persons have an opportunity afforded to make 
large sums of money, to give a high speculative value to the 
stock they control, and possibly to unload it upon innocent 
persons. We have remarked before that it is abuses and 
corruptions of this kind which are tending to make a great 
many people look upon the state ownership of our railroads 
as being, perhaps, the lesser of two evils.” 

The Boston Transcript professes still a faith in natural 
causes, and looks for a catastrophe which will level monop- 
olies like the Reading to the ground. It says: “ We would 
again call to mind the fact that attempted monopolies are 
now the industrial fashion and the fashion in investments 
has led singularly to failures. It was so with the dazzling 
prospects of Western railroad extensions, with the scramble 
after house lots in the ‘new South,’ with the extra one or 
two per cent interest which was promised from Western 
farm mortgages, as well as with the English syndicates 
which were once so ready to buy up such enterprises as the 
now collapsed Bobbin Trust. The law that ‘nothing 
comes from nothing’ is not confined to physics. And 
it is fair to suppose that our present monopolies will have 
to pay the penalty of their apparently abnormal profits, 
either by disintegration through being obliged to buy up 
competitors, or by unusually sharp competition, if the com- 
petitors are not absorbed.” 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS. 


TREMONT TEMPLE PACKED. 


A People’s Party Night. Thousands of Voters Cheer Popu- 
list Orators. Hon. Henry Winn Delivers a Notable Spetch. 
Father McGlynn of New York joins the New Party. Speeches 
by William J. Shields, George Kempton and Herbert McIn- 
tosh. Other Political Matters. 


The political feature of last week in Boston was the rati- 
fication meeting of the people’s party ticket at the Tremont 
Temple on the 13th. 

The feature of the meeting was the tremendous crowd 
present. There were three thousand people in the Temple, 
every seat being occupied and hundreds being turned 
away. 

The Temple was beautifully decorated with bunting and 
after music from the great organ by Gerard aillandier, 
George F. Washburn of Boston was called to the chair. 
He began his remarks by saying that a few weeks ago one 
of the old parties had hired two halls and only filled one, 
The people’s party hired one hall and it is a question 


whether they might not have filled two. After a terse 


review of the principles of the people’s party, Mr. Wash- 
burn introduced Hon. Henry Winn, the populist candidate 


for governor. Major Winn received a flattering ovation as 


he rose. “These men may be mistaken,” said Mr. Winn, 


speaking of the delegates to the Omaha convention, 
“Their hope of reform may be an ‘iridiscent dream,’ but 
one thing is true: Their honesty and earnestness no man 
can question, and if ever a limit shall be placed to pluto- 
cratic control in this country, it will be by such men and 


under such inspiration.” He described the growth of mon- 


opolies in this country as follows: 


If the American Senate, he continued substantially, 
now so largely made up of those conspicuous mainly for 
their wealth, is ever again to be filled by men like the 
great war senators that were its former glory, the change 
will come as it did before, at the hands of a new party. It 
is idle to seek it from any party that in the choice of its 
great officers, under the thin veneer of virtuous pretence 
conceals an efficient predilection for the millionaire and 
the tax-dodger.. The emergency that demands a new party 
is the condition of the country now at the mercy. of a 
plutoeratic oligarchy. It is an oligarchy which owns and 
controls our railroads and telegraphs and organizes monopo- 
lies ia legions as exacting as those of the middle ages which 
by stifling competition with no higher right than that 
of the highwayman, exacts from the consumer not a fair 
profit only, but in railroad parlance, ‘all that the traffic 
will bear,’ that is, the maximum sum that can be forced 
from the people. It is an oligarchy which maintains a 
monetary system based not upon a standard which increases 
and diminishes in harmony with the demands of trade, as 
it must to secure a correct measure of values, but in accord- 
ance with the luck of the miner, and which causes conse- 
quent fluctuation and panic to breed a race of gamblers 
and sacrifice the debtor, —a system which, by dropping 
silver from the standard, the only metal that promises an 
increase commensurate with the demand for the rapidly- 
increasing exchanges, and by using only one metal in the 
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place of two, has so increased the purchasing power of 
gold, so elongated the yardstick by which commodities are 
measured off to pay debts, that by the illustration of Presi- 
dent Andrews of Brown university the national debt which 
in 1866 could have been paid by 18 million bales of cotton 
or 25 million tons of bar iron required (after the people 
had paid 1,500 millions of the principal) 30 million bales 
of the same cotton or 32 million tons of the same bar iron 
to extinguish the unpaid balance. While the people were 
paying these bondholders 1,500 millions of their dues, the 
dishonest gold dollar had so appreciated in value that 
counted these great staples, they owed that class more than 
they did at the beginning. 

In the industrial field the condition is equally unsatis- 
factory. The republicans have provided a tariff, but the 
duties often exceed the difference between the labor cost 
here and abroad, and they have not made the least provision 
to secure for the workmen any share of the proceeds of this 
tax. The employers in hiring are under no compulsion to 
take into account their own profits as a cause for increasing 
the pay of their workmen beyond the current wage which is 
fixed by competition with laborers in non protected indus- 
tries and such other laborers as choose to come from foreign 
parts, and this leaves to the capitalists the bounty of the tax. 
High wages, other things being equal, depend largely on 
the great natural resources of a country, the cheapness of 
productive land and the efficacy of its labor and of organiza- 
tion. We are told that wages are higher in the unpro- 
tected industries of New Sotith Wales than in protected 
America; higher here than in freetrade England; higher 
there than the protected states of Hurope. A tariff 
may be necessary that enables an advantageous industry 
to bear without loss the difference between the cost of raw 
materials and the wage rate here and abroad; but when a 
high scale is placed to shut out the foreign product, it often 
by narrowing the field of competition, enables the formation 
of great combinations of capitalists. Why should not such 
a monopoly be compelled to give to the workman his share 
of the the tariff bounty. The singular spectacle 
was recently presented at Buffalo of citizen soldiers called 
to protect the property, and persons of the very combination 
that was at the moment cheating them at their firesides by 
extortionate prices for monopolized coal in order that they 
might with security not only deny their workmen any share 
of their increased profits, but force them to work unnatural 
hours, while at the moment of invoking the law for their 
own protection they were repudiating it authority as a res- 
traint upon themselves. 

These men control both the old parties. Numerous as 
are the patriotic and honest men in both, they have not the 
stamina to take the reins from those who use them for the 
profit of their classes. And when we speak to them of 
the immense frauds in local taxation — when we refer them 
to the gigantic, unearned donations to the creditor classes 
wrung from the people by the dollar of varying purchasing 
power — when we plead for our citizens robbed by a legion 
of trusts, but in coal alone more than by all their differ- 
ences in the tariff— when we point to the specks of 
threatened revolution arising from disorders that have in 
this year, almost in the light of the 20th century, required 
for control the arm of military power and tne shedding of 
blood ‘in five states of our union, —they answer: “ Wait 
and give us a 10 years’ wrangle on this mighty question, 
whether to change by a few cents the duty on tin plate, 
burlap, goat’s hair and a few other equally important com- 
modities. 


The speaker proceeded to discuss the local taxation ques- 
tion, showing that the money filched from the state by tax- 
dodgers far exceeds the whole tariff revenue. Mayor Winn 
closed with a discussion of the money question. 

We have not space to give even abstracts of the speeches 
that followed. The chairman before introducing William 
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J. Shields of Jamaica Plain provoked a cheer by remarking 
that a 70 cent silver dollar was no more dishonest than a 
$1.50 gold dollar. Mr. Shields spoke on the labor question. 
He was followed by George Kempton of Sharon, who ex- 
plained his reasons for leaving the prohibition party and 
Herbert McIn- 
tosh of Worcester made a plea for a radical reform in the 
currency of the country. 

Father McGlynn of New York was the last speaker. 
He announced himself as a populist and dwelt upon the 
religious and ethical element in the popular uprising in 
favor of sounder economic principles. We quote one 
passage : 

“Thus has it ever been a part of my religion to believe 
that that magnificent profession of religion, as well as that 
grand charter of the rights of man contained in the pre- 
amble of the Declaration of Independence that men are 
endowed with equal rights, that they are born equal, that 
they have by their very birth equal rights to life, to liberty 
and to the pursuit of happiness, because of the gift of the 
ereator. [Applause.] So that no constitution, no custom, 
no law, can ever prescribe, as the lawyers would say, 
against these inborn rights. [Applause.] They are ab- 
solutely inalienable, as was wisely declared in that pre- 
amle, because they are the gift of him whose wisdom, 
whose power, whose goodness transcend the utmost capacity 
of our thoughts and desires. ‘here is, therefore, no in- 
consistency, as far as I know myself:and the\ principles 
that guide and have guided me, in standing upon this 
political platform. [Applause.] I stand upon it because, 
to my mind, it is full of the very essence of religion. And 
this is what I should like to make, if you choose, my 
special contribution to the wit and wisdom and the learn- 
ing with which we have been charmed this evening. [Ap- 
plause.] It is just this I would say, and say it with all 
earnestness, and from intense conviction, and not merely 
because, being a clergyman, I am expected not entirely to 
forget my cloth—I would say that if the cause of the 
people, of good government, of justice, of the emancipation 


.of labor, of the abolition of poverty, are not essentially 


religious causes, then they are not worthy of the best en- 
thusiasm of men.” 

The reading of a despatch stating that the populist vote 
in Georgia was about 70,000, and that the democratic 
ticket was saved in that state by the colored votes, was 
received with hearty applause. _ 

The following letter of regret was read from Edward 
Bellamy, who for several weeks has been confined io his 
home on account of sickness : 

DEAR SIR: 

I regret that I am detained at home by circumstances 
beyond my control, and am unable to take part in the 
people’s party ratification meeting. If I were to be there I 
should take as a text Columbus and his discovery, of 
which there is so much talk this week. It seems to mea 
topic extremely full of suggestions for people’s party 
oratory. The discovery of America not only gave a great 
impulse to commercial and political enterprise, but had a 
notable effect upon the imagination of the men of that age 
which is very traceable in the literature of the period. 

A new and grand theatre had been opened up for human 
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achievement, where mankind, freed from the burdens of 
tradition, prejudice, and old-world oppressions of every sort, 
might take a new departure in the search for the lost para- 
dise of the race. In this new world men fancied that their 
aspirations for liberty, equality and fraternity, and the 
reign of justice on earth, which countless centuries of wrong 
and tyranny had been unable to stifle, were to be fulfilled. 
The first three centuries after the discovery were full of 
bloodshed and wickedness; but about a hundred years ago, 
when the American republic was founded, it looked as if the 
dreams which Columbus’ discovery had suggested were 
indeed to be realized by the successful working out here of 
the problem of free government and equal rights for all. 
We are today confronted by portentous indications in the 
conditions of American industry, society and politics that 
this great experiment, on which the last hopes of the race 
depends, is to prove, like all former experiments, a disas- 
trous failure. Let us bear in mind that, if it be a failure, 
it will be a final failure. There are no more new worlds to 
be discovered, no fresh continents to offer virgin fields for 
new ventures. 

In view of this situation, it seems to me that the condi- 
tion in which the 400th anniversary of Columbus’ discovery 
finds America should suggest, instead of jubilation and 
cannon firing; a season rather of fasting and prayer, that 
God may save the great experiment of human liberty from 


a disastrous ending. 
Epwarp BELLAMY. 


Note and Comment. 


Signs are not wanting that when the supreme test comes 
the sentiment of the South will be strong for a free ex- 
pression of political opinion. Some of the rowdies who 
“egged ” Weaver in Georgia have been punished according 
to law; he was given a free platform at Pulaski the other 
day; his audiences in North Carolina were large and 
peace-abiding ; no less than 70,000 men voted the populist 
ticket in Georgia, and most of the ballots were counted; 
reports of fraud camg from Tom Watson’s district, —and 
so do they come from New York city at every election. 


We do not believe the report that Mrs. Lease of Kansas 
has accepted a republican offer to describe southern out- 
rages in the North for money, and that she favors the 
election of Harrison. 


It is admitted in democratic circles that the populist vote 
seriausly endangers the chances of two of their congres- 
sional nominees in Indiana. The third party is running 
congressmen in every district of the state. W. B. Mohler, 
our candidate in the 4th district and Rev. A. N. Somer of 
the 13th district will draw equally from both old parties. 
L. A. Stockwell, 5th district, and Calvin Husselman, 12th 
district, will draw mainly from the democrats and L. C. 
Adams, 3d district, N. T. Buits, 6th, J. T. Phillips, 8th, 
and J. W. Swan, 9th, will draw from the republicans. 


Popular subscriptions, even for small amounts, will be 
welcomed by the populist committee at Boston. The New 
Nation will forward all sums sent for that purpose. 


The New Nation has received during the year complaints 
from voters whose ballots did not appear in the returns 
last autumn. As an illustration, a Winn ballot was cast 
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in precinct 3, ward 11, last year and it was not; recorded in 
the published returns. By the way, there will be a lot of 
sharp populist eyes on the proceedings this year, and in 
case of errors or countings out, the matter will be taken 
into the courts. 


Prof. Edward Johnson of Lynn will run for Congress on 
the people’s ticket in the 7th (Mass.) district; E. Gerry 
Brown is running in the 6th district and Michael J. Bishop 
of the Boston Index will hold up the populist banner in 
the 11th district. 


The Boston Transcript was more or less impressed by 
the “glittering profundities and extravagant prophesies ” 
of the populist speakers at Tremont Temple. These pro- 
fundities will seem more profound as time goes on. 


The State and Electoral Tickets. 


Governor, Henry Winn of Malden. 

Lieutenant-governor, William J. Shields of Boston. 

Secretary of the Commonwealth, George Kempton of 
Sharon. 

Treasurer, Thomas A. Watson of Braintree. 

Auditor, Maurice W. Landers of Springfield. 

Atterney-general, Herbert McIntosh of Worcester. 

For presidential electors: At large, Edward Bellamy of 
Chicopee, George F. Washburn of Boston. District 1, 
I. M. Miller, Pittsfield; 2, W. O. Taylor, Orange; 3, L. 
M. Berry, Spencer; 4, A. F. Hall, Hudson; 5, H. W. K. 
Eastman, Lawrence; 6, J. B. Woodfin, Marblehead; 7, 
J. E. Clements, Lynn; 8, A. J. Philpott, Arlington; 9, 
Henry Lemon, Boston; 10, G. J. Moulton, Boston; 11. F. 
L. Metcalf, Franklin; 12, T. S. Hodgson, Middleboro; 13, 
F. E. Peck, East Wareham. 


The Platform. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in convention assembled, 
do reaffirm and adopt the preamble, platform and resolu- 
tions put forth by the Omaha convention of the people’s 
party, July 4, 1892. 

The people’s party of Massachusetts declares its purpose 
to resist the domination of wealth, to establish justice 
among men irrespective of their holdings, and to advance 
the interests of the masses of our citizens by checking the 
extortions and frauds largely sanctioned by laws which are 
committed by or in the interest of the plutocratic few. 

We commend the multiple standard as the scientific 
method of fixing the volume of a legal tender currency and 
preserving the uniformity of its purchasing power. 

We demand a doomage law with sufficient penalties to 
procure sworn lists of all personal property and its taxa- 
tion by a state assessment at a uniform rate in all munici- 
palities, with a distribution of the proceeds to all the cities 
and towns on a fair basis. 

We welcome the union of the labor forces consummated 
at Omaha, and believe that it is the function of government 
to protect the right to labor, and for that end to provide 
temporary employment for the unemployed until they can 
secure work elsewhere, and to open public employment 
agencies for employee and employer without expense to either. 

We demand that all public employees, municipal, state 
and national, be brought under a classified civil service 
system, without discharge except for cause after hearing. 

We demand that convicts be employed exclusively by 
the state, and not let out to contractors. 

We demand a strict enforcement of the law regulating 
child labor, and also the raising of the school age with 
general provision for industrial training. 

We favor a constitutional amendment providing that 
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there shall be no discrimination between the rights, priv- 
ileges and exemptions of the sexes in the matter of suffrage 
or otherwise. 

We favor annual state elections. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies 
in the elimination of the element of profit, and therefore 
demand that the sale of liquor shall be exclusively carried 
on by the states at cost, through salaried officials in such 
municipalities as shall apply for such agencies, and that 
the national government shall regulate the importation, 
manufacture and transportation of all intoxicants so as to 
protect the states in their exclusive management of the same. 


Inasmuch as the business of insurance is at present 


expensively and insecurely conducted at prices substan- 
tially fixed by a combination of the companies, we demand 
that the state undertake life and fire insurance for its 
citizens without profit beyond the margin necessary to 
secure the state from loss. 

We call upon Congress for some form of national regu- 
lation of the coal supply to protect the people from the 
extortions of monopoly. j 

It having been found that the authority could not be 
conferred upon the municipalities to establish coal and fuel 
yards, we demand extension of power to the Legislature to 
authorize them to carry on any business, not for profit, but 
when necessary to protect their citizens from monopolistic 
combinations. | 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by municipalities, and favor such laws 
as will end the pernicious habit. 

We favor legislation providing for the Swiss system, 
known as the initiative and referendum. 


THE LIQUOR QUESTION AGAIN. 


_In the October Forum Prof. J. J. McCook says: The 
most available remedy seems to me to be the elimination of 
personal greed from the business of selling intoxicants. 
The profits are now so large and certain for the conscience- 
less that the conscienceless go into the business, and the 
condition to which they degrade the trade keeps the better 
class of people out of it. Joseph Chamberlain came very 
near the remedy in 1878. His plan was to authorize 
municipalities to purchase the interests of the rumsellers 
and thereafter to conduct the business themselves in lawful 
and reasonable methods. His bill was offered in Parlia- 
ment, but not pressed because, as he tells me in a letter 
recently received, he found that the teetotalers were going 
to oppose it. He says that he is, however, more than ever 
convinced of the soundness of his former views. And the 
Scandinavians have perhaps come still nearer a remedy. 
They give the monopoly of the business to corporations of 
reputable citizens, "who bind themselves to retain only a 
moderate and fixed profit for themselves, turning the balance 
into the municipal treasuries. Having no incentive to the 
contrary course, these dealers sell legally and rationally; 
refusing minors, paupers and drunkards, and selling only 
in moderation to any. There seems no doubt that 
drunkard-making has greatly fallen off there with the 
growth of this system, and the local communities frequently 
derive from their share of the profits enough to cover their 
entire expenses. 


The 60 members of the Boston Associated board of trade 
who assembled at Young’s hotel, Monday evening, were 
not a little taken aback by the report of its committee on 


mail service which recommended the purchase of the tele- 


graph and telephone plants by the government. The 
report was referred back to the committee with instruc- 
tions to print the report and send it to every member of 
the board. It is getting more awkward every day for 
business men to reject public ownership as the remedy for 
private monopolies. 


NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Massachusetts. 


The gas commissioners gave a hearing last week to the 
petitioners in favor of lower rates for gas consumers in 
Boston. Moody Merrill for the petitioners submitted a 
proposition for the gas company to increase the candle 
power from 16 to 25; that it be furnished for cooking, 
heating and power for $1 per thousand feet, and that all 
who use for lighting purposes $1,000 per annum, or up- 
wards, have a discount of 10 cents per 1,000 feet. The 
attorney for the gas company, who, by the way, was 
formerly a gas commissioner, wished to consult the com- 
pany before accepting the proposition. As the vast 
majority of the consumers use much less than $1,000 worth 
per annum, we fail to see how the masses of the people 
would be benefited by this change in prices. 


New York. 


Judge Daniels has given it as his opinion that the town 
of Batavia has the constitutional authority to purchase and 
operate an electric light plant. 


New Jersey. 


The authorities of Jersey City ordered a sewer con- 
structed in a certain portion of the city, and in carrying 
out the work it was necessary to cross a railroad line; the 
railroad company objected and threatened to run down any 
one who was working on the sewer. In commenting upon 
thls fact the American Machinist of New York city says : 
“Tt is such things as this that intensify the popular outery 
against railroads. When a road or two assume to own the 
town through which they pass, the people are inclined to 
inquire if they have any privileges.” 


Miscellaneous. 


The Steel Brake Beam manufacturers have formed a 
trust with a capital of $2,500,000. This industry was 
started only three years ago, and was brought about by the 
use of air-brakes on freight cars, as the wooden beams 
formerly used would not stand the strain. There are but 
four concerns in the country, one each ih Detroit, Chicago, 
‘St. Louis, and Alleghany, Pa. The plan is to centralize 
the four works in one city. 


Foreign. 


The Canadian sugar refiners are to form a combination 
patterned after the sugar trust in this country. They pro- 
pose to fix the price for retailers, and only those who 
comply with their requirements will receive a rebate of 
one eighth per cent on all sugar sold. 


Ataregular meeting of the Nationalist Association of 
Toronto, Ont., of which that brilliant journalist, Phillips 
Thompson, is the president, it was resolved to circulate a 
petition for signatures asking the city council to submit to 
popular vote, at the next election, the question of establish- 
ing municipal fuel yards, where fuel purchased by the city 
may be sold to the public at cost. The subject of education 
was also thoroughly discussed, Dr. A. D. Watson claiming 
that the present competitive system stood in the way of a 
better system of education; he thought the schools might 
be made the nucleus of government industries. 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY, 


New Fast Train Service Between 


Boston and Chicago, 


6 trains daily, Sunday excepted. 
——— 


Niagara Falls Route, 


Fitchburg Depot, Lv. Boston via Hoosac Tunnel 

9 a.m. West Shore, Grand Trunk and 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving in Chicago 4.50 p.m. next afternoon. 
First-Ciass FARE, $21.00. Has Parlor Car 
to Johnsoaville, Sleeping Car Rotterdam to 
Chicago. 

Montreal Line. 

Fitchbur, Depot, Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, Cen- 

10.304. m. tral Vermont, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, ar- 
riving at Chicago 9.30 p.m., next evening, only 
one night out. FARE, $18.00, First Crass. 
Has Parlor Car to Montreal, Vestibule Sleep- 
ing Car to Montreal to Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Ly. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell Depot, Maine, Southern Division, 
0 


0 a.m. Concord & Montreal, Cen- 

tral Vermont,Grand Trunk 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at 
Chicago at 9.30 P.M., next evening, only one 
night out. Fars, $18.00, First CLAss. Has 
Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car Boston to 
Chicago without change. 


Niagara Falls Route. 
Daily, Sunday included. 


Fitchburg Depot, 
3.00 5. ee 


Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, 
West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago next evening at 9.30 P.M. 
FARE, First C.iass, $21.00. Has Sleeping 
Car to Niagara Falls. Sleeping Car Niagara 
Falls to Chicago. 


Niagara Falls Route. 


Fitchburg Depot, Lv. Boston via Fitchburg, 
7.00 p.m. West Shore, Grand Trunk, 


Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago 8.00 a.m., the second 
morning. Firsr CLAss Fare, $21.00. Has 
Sleeping Car Boston to Chicago without 
change, 


Montreal Line. 
Daily, Sunday excepted. 


BOSTON & MAINE, 


Ly. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell Depot, Maine, Concord & Mon- 
7.15 p.m. treal, Central Vermont, 
Grand Trunk, Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at Chicago the 
second afternoon at 4.50 p,m. First CLAss 
FARE ONLY $18.00. Has Wagner Sleeping 
Car Boston to Montreal, Pullman Sleeping 
Car Montreal to Chicago. 


L. J. SEARGEANT, N. J. POWER, 
Gen’] Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Montreal, P. Q. 


W. WAINWRIGHT, N. J. GRACE, 
Asst. Gen’] Mgr. N. E. Pass. Agt. 
Montreal, P.Q. 260 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 
THE NEW NATION. 
PEOPLE'S PARTY sur'smina cue “a 


1.» Pubs, 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS! FITGHBURG RAILBOAD. 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings: — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Clib, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The public are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6, (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, 1st Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at 8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, ai Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlet. 
for distribution. 


For 1OOO good vusiness 
Envelopes, with corner or 
address printed thereon. 
C. M.A. Twitchell & Co., 
Printers and Stationers, 


319 Washington 
Boston. 


Street, 


Send for sample. 


Read this — it’s for you. 


7 PEAT, MD. 
i \ BESTIN THE: 


WORLD. 


MACHINE I 


This machine produces a strong, brilliant 
Montreal, P. Q.| gas at '75 cents per 1000 cu. ft., whereas town 


gas averages $1.50 to $2.00. "You can save 
money by adopting it for stores, homes, 
churches, factories, &c. All sizes made, 
smallest sizes, costs $90, lasts a lifetime, per- 
fectly safe, the cheapest gas for lighting and 
cooking, &c. Why not be independent of gas 
and electric companies? Write and state re- 
quirements. 
CLARENCE M. KEMP, 


Fayette and Frederick Sts., Baltimore. 


We also make the Solar Water Heater, and 
Cellar Drainer. 


Superb Equipment, Excell Excellent Train Service, 
Fast Time, and Courteous Employees 
make the 


HOOSACG TUNNEL ROUTE 


The Favorite Line from Boston to Troy, Al- 
bany, Saratoga, Lake George, Adirondack and 
Catskill Mountains, Syracuse, Rochester, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and all points West, Southwest and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


With elegant PALACE PARLOR and 
SLEEPING CARS to and from 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 
—AND— 
BOSTON and ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


without change. 


The Popular Route for all points in Northern 
New York, Vermont and Canada. The Only 
Line running through cars, without change, 
from Boston to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, 
Vergennes and Burlington, Vt. The Pigtur- 
esque Route from Boston to St. Albans, St. 
Johns, Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Elegant Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars to 


and from Boston and Montreal without 
change. 


For Time Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car 
accomodations, or further information, apply 
to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 Washington Street, or 


Fitchburg R.R. Passenger Station, Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 
JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap. 
(A Poetical Narrative.) 
BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 


|) —— 

“The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap’’ is a pa- 
thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 
tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end. 

The Lynn Item says: ‘‘ A story somewhat 
strange and romantic, yet not without an- 
alogy in reality. One cannot peruse 
the lines without appreciation of the smooth 
and graceful diction and poetic expression 
rising frequently to the sublime; but the 
work will be best appreciated for ‘its unveil- 
ing of a vivid picture.”’ 


Price 25 cents. Address 


New Nation PUBLISHING Co., 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


NOTICE. 


All Nationalist and People’s Party men in 
the 2nd Senatorial district (comprising the 
towns of Bellingham, Brookline, Dedham, 
Dover, Foxborough, Franklin, Medfield, Med- 
way, Millis, Needham, Norfolk, Norwood, 
Sharon,. Stoughton, Walpole, Wellesley and 
Wrentham), will find it for their interest as 
well as that of the party, to send their names 
and addresses at their earliest convenience, to 
C. Atherton Hicks of Needham, a member of 
the state central committee. 
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“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM,” 


By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 
SO 


This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- 
vice as well as for restraint. The public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all 
msnopolies will be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer annihilates the theories of Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘‘ Justice’ and ‘‘ Social Staties.”’ His statements of the Law of Equal Free- 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and 
utterly untenable, even by Spencer’s own admissions. hose who follow Spencer in the 
belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- 
answerable argument of this brochure. And those who have broad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 

Price 15 cents, paper. Address, 

Tue NEw Nation, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Considerations proving the immense 
Increase of Wealth Production 
Assured by a SINGLE NATIONAL SyNDICATE or Nationalism, and the various 


ITEMS OF WASTE 


of Energy occasioned by the competitive system 


with their depressing effect on the Arts and Sciences, are set forth in Putnam’s 
. “Architecture under Nationalisiu,” published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Sent by The New Nation on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


Mrs. H. S. Lake, 


Whose name has been so long identified with 
general reform work, may be engaged for 
week evening lectures for the People’s Party, 
in New England, at reasonable distances from 
Boston, where she is to speak each Sunday. 


88 E. RIVER ST., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


Address, 


The Necessity and Advantages of 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


With answers to all objections, and showing 
the benefits of State Ownership in other 
countries, with statistics, and the 
opinions of leading statesmen as 
to the corruptions and des- 
potism of Railway Cor- 

porations, by 


THOMAS V. CATOR 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 


copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 


ARTHUR GORE, 
Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco. 


The Sentinel and Farmer's Voice 
Is the name of a newspaper printed at 


| Greenville, Mich., in the interests of the farm- 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


Edited by J. M. Potter, ex-secretary of the 
Michigan Farmer’s Alliance and Industrial 


Union. Send for sample. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 7. 


Flush Pot. 


waste water. 


snccess. 


of the user. 


To accomplish the cleansing of the waste pipes by powerful water flushing as ex- 
plained in our last lesson, all the Sanitas Fixtures are constructed on the principle of the 
The accompanying cut represents the 


SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 


This device has successfully solved the problem of the disposal of kitchen and pantry 
It is absolutely automatic in its action, and to this feature is largely due its great 


It is so constructed that it must always do its work correctly.and completely, ard it 
cannot be be made to dc otherwise, even by the greatest ignorance or neglect on the part 
It operates on the principle of the intermittent automatic flush tank, keeps 
the waste-pipes clean, and obviates the necessity of using a grease trap. 


It is provided 


with an accessible seal-retaining trap constructed on the principle of the Sanitas Trap. 
In our next lesson a section of the Sanitas Sink will be given showing in detail its construction and operation. 


Manufactured and Sold by the 


Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co, Proprietors, Boston, 


New York and Chicago, 


